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A little bit vampire, a little bit alien, a little bit human, a little bit super heroine, a little bit angel, a little bit demon... for sure, 
@ universal pop icon. 


In the beginning of the decade, Marvel Comics introduced us to a universe under the protection of the Fanta- 
stic Four, Spider-Man, Iron Man, the Incredible Hulk, the Avengers and the X-Men. These new superheroes took 
a long stride away from their flag waving predecessors. These were a new type of superhero for a new time. These 
were “superheroes with super-problems,” designed to catch the attention of the America’s youth through a sub- 
text meant to educate against stereotypes and propaganda. While finding escape in the extraordinary adventures 
of Spider-Man and Cyclops, young people could now also identify with Peter Parker and Scott Summers, ordina- 
ry adolescents often struggling with the difficulties of teen life such as love, death, acceptance and discrimination. 

Of course, right along side these heroes, holding the line against senses-shattering threats, stood incredible 
heroines of equal bravado and sometimes even greater power. Susan Storm of the Fantastic Four and Jean Grey 
of the X-Men never backed down when called to confront planet-devouring cosmic entities or magnetic powered 
terrorists. More importantly, for young female readers, each of these super powered heroines added an all-new, 
all-different crest atop the wave of feminism rolling throughout the 1960’s. Unfortunately, the sexuality of these 
super heroines was often held captive within costumes that, although as colorful as their male teammates, were 
no more than neutered jumpsuits designed for practicality and garnished for team spirit rather than gender expres- 
sion or celebration; unquestionably, a giant step away from their scanty image of today. 

If the original design of Susan Storm or Jean Grey’s costume seems strangely loose or restrictive, this is becau- 
se creators were forced to hide the feminine graces of their heroines. The limitations of female designs are clearly 
demonstrated when artist John Romita Sr introduced us to the alluring Mary Jane Watson in the pages of The 
Amazing Spider-Man #42 (November 1966); the fiery redhead enters the scene without revealing a single inch of 
skin that the Comics Code Authority (the organization created in 1954 for the censorship of American comics) 
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detail 
from the cover of 
Vampirella #1 by 
Frank Frazetta. 


A 
collection of striking 
Vampirella covers by 
various artists. 


Above 


illustrations 


of Vampirella by José 
Gonzalez taken from 


le front and 


back covers of the 


magazine, 


would not approve, leaving the explosive femininity in comic books smothered in demure designs. 

In Europe, meanwhile, a futuristic push to the common sense of modesty arrived in comic panels thanks to 
French writer and illustrator Jean-Claude Forest and his sexy Barbarella, a science fiction heroine and proto- 
feminist known for her travels across the universe, crossing paths with humans, aliens and robots alike on erotic 
themed adventures. Barbarella’s fame would eventually blast her into her own book series, considered the first 
“adult” comic book. The rousing success of the character spawned a 1968 film, now a cult classic, starring Jane 
Fonda. Soon other autonomous, erotic and seductive heroines appeared; Scarlett Dream, a mix between the cha- 
racter of Forest’s Barbarella and Ian Fleming's 007, the always sophisticated but boundless Jodelle, Epoxy, Saga of 
Xam, the big-breasted Blanche Epiphanie and Paulette. In Italy, the new erotic comic boom began in 1966 with Jsa- 
bella and Goldrake and in March 1969 appeared the first female vampire protagonist from a monthly title, Jacula. 

Tt wasn’t until the end of the decade, September of 1969, when the cultural humus of comic books in America 
would become overturned forever by one character... a little bit super heroine, a little bit science fiction and a little 
bit vampire. Her debut cover promises “illustrated stories to bewitch & bedevil you.” 

Her name is Vampirella. 


Thr Genesis OF VaMrmetia 


In 1957, with incredible passion and talent for the publishing business, James Warren fully launched Warren 
Publishing with the creation of one of the most successful monster magazines of all time, Famous Monsters of Fil- 
miland. The publication, which is credited with pioneering the monster magazine genre, was edited by producer 
and B-movie scriptwriter, Forrest J. Ackerman. Similar monster magazines came along soon after, but none could 
match the success of Famous Monsters. In 1964 Warren Publishing released a second monster magazine, Monster 
World; although unable to match the outstanding success of its predecessor, this new magazine gained an acclaim 
of its own by featuring Wallace Wood’s comic adaptations of the classic Universal monster movies. That same 
year, Warren Publishing set the comic anthology series Creepy loose upon the newsstands, followed in 1966 by si- 
ster publication, Eerie; both of these magazine format series successfully returned readers to the terrifying splendor 
of the horror series once published by EC Comics in the early 1950s: Tales from the Crypt, The Haunt of Fear and 
The Vault of Horror. 

As 1968 neared its end, Warren telephoned Ackerman with a new idea: “I’m thinking of creating a new series 
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with a modern witch as the protagonist. What can I name her?” 
Ackerman responded without even thinking: “Miss Terry.” And began jotting down some ideas while waiting Incredibly 
for a better idea. And then it arrived... “Vampirella!” detailed pencil 


5 pie: 5 P 5 , illustrations by José 
Immediately a whole new world swirled into existence in Ackerman’s head: the blonde sister, Draculina! The 


alien world! Rivers of blood! And the world of Vampirella was born! 

Warren, however, remained undecided until Ackerman paid a visit to the offices of Famous Monsters in New 
York, where, on the desk of the boss, he found a notebook with six names, including that which he had suggested, 
“Vampirella.” Ackerman would learn that in the days since their conversation, Warren had been asking each per- 
son who entered his office which name they found more effective for a new character. Of course, “Vampirella” 
received the most number of votes. Finally, Warren agreed, “Okay, you’ve named my new comic series.” 

Ackerman, though not a scriptwriter, nonetheless wheeled up to a typewriter and began creating the origins of 
the Vampirella. Warren watched patiently, expecting to find a new article for his monster magazine; something 
along the lines of Frankenstein or King Kong. 

“What are you doing?!” Warren yelled. 

Ackerman replied, “I am giving flesh, blood, and bones to my splendid woman, Vampi! Even though I have 
never written a comic story, I am producing her first adventure.” 


Gonzalez. 


Almost forty years after the film and stage adaptations of Bram Stoker’s 1897 Gothic novel Dracula, which 
include performances by Bela Lugosi, a new and thriving image of the vampire entered movie theaters with 
the 1958 film The Horror of Dracula, No longer would audiences see the vampire as a disturbing and invariably 
monster of Universal Studios. Now, with the mesmeric face of actor Christopher Lee, Dracula entered the scene 
as an ambiguous, attractive and utterly fascinating bloodsucker. In 1968 Christopher Lee returned as Dracula 
for a third time in Dracula has Risen from the Grave. Even though the film was more explicit than its predecessors 
and presented images of vampire women in its publicity campaign, there still remained a void in the feminine 
equivalent to this powerful new idea of a seductive, attractive bloodsucker. That void would soon be filled by 
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Sanjulién, Enric, 
Ribas, are only some 
‘among the talented 


contributed covers to 
Warren's Vampirella. 
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Vampirella’s debut in 1969 annihilated all expectations of the horror genre. This was not the gruesome 
monster found in the other horror series. This was not The Crypt-Keeper, The Old Witch or The Vault-Keeper. 
Vampirella’s cover debut featured a beauty with gushing curves, not a ghoulish monster. Posed with long, dark 
hair. A simple white collar, black go-go boots and that blood-red, barely-there costume revealing her statuesque 
stomach and abundant breasts with a precisely placed birthmark in the form of a bat on the right, This is Vam- 
pirella! Her comic mixed horror with eroticism. She even had a sister; a bloodthirsty blonde with a matching 


birthmark on the opposite breast. 


“T was in Warren's office, I was looking 
to give a hand for the first issue of 
Vampirella, when I heard by chance 
James speaking on the telephone with 
Frank Frazetta. Frank had sent him some 
studies of Vampirella, but the costume 
was all wrong. Warren tried to explain to 
him what he wanted, and I simply made 
a sketch of his request on a piece of 
paper and showed it to him while he was 
still speaking on the phone. Warren was 
so impressed with it that he passed me 
the receiver, so I proceeded to describe 
the costume to Frank over the phone,” 


For those who complained about the inherent sexism in the essential (and 
now inconic) costume, it is worth remembering the person who designed it was, 
in fact, a woman; cartoonist, Trina Robbins. Vampi’s debut story is credited to 
Forrest J. Ackerman, the art to Tom Sutton, but as for the creation of what is 
within the costume, the idea is actually attributed to the publishing intuition of 
Jim Warren. As for Vampirella, as with the respective mascots of sister monster 
magazines Creepy and Eerie, Uncle Creepy and Cousin Eerie, Vampirella hosted 
the anthological horror stories; however, Vampirella also starred in her own sto- 
ry, the headline of each issue. 

Vampirella’s origin took place in a two-part story written by Ackerman and 
illustrated by Tom Sutton in the first two issues of Vampirella; she then fell into 
her intended position as host of the magazine, introducing each of the frighte- 
ning tales, until Archie Goodwin, writer, designer and esteemed editor, decided 
to carry on Vampi’s story. His first goal was to add substance to the character of 
Vampirella, to flesh her out, and add a sense of continuity to her soon to be on- 
going tale beginning in Vampirella #8 with a story titled “Who Serves the Cause 
of Chaos.” 

Later, the incredible pencils of Spanish artist José “Pepe” Gonzalez, by most 
considered the Vampirella artist, joined the magazine’s creative credits. The artist 
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from Barcelona has only six covers to his credit, but many of his interior pages 
are considered by some the best stories from a graphic point of view; especially 
his 1971 Vampirella #12 debut, “Death’s Dark Angel,” with writer Archie Go- 
odwin, which won the Comicon Award in the category “Best Art of the Year.” 

The cover of Vampirella #1 was originally commissioned to the French il- 
lustrator Aslan; however, Jim Warren decided that the character appeared too 
pale. So, before going to print, he turned to former EC Comics and Creepy arti- 
st, Frank Frazetta. Fifty years later, Frazetta’s Vampirella covers are considered 
second only to his work for the covers of the Conan series by writer and Conan 
creator, Robert E. Howard. 


At the beginning I didn’t know exactly 
where I would have brought the 
character. This is why there is a big 
difference between the first two stories of 
the Vampirella magazine.” 


Other illustrators have also left their mark on the story of Vampirella. Among them, Enrique Torres, known 
also as Enric, whose work also includes covers of Creepy and Eerie. A sensational artist in all senses, in 2008 
one of his paintings of Vampirella was sold for nearly ten thousand dollars! Another treasured Spanish artist 
whose work appeared in the pages of Vampirella is Manuel Pérez Clemente, who was born in Barcelona and 
is better known as Sanjulian. His paintings have sold for tens of thousands of dollars, and are compared by 
many critics to those of Velazquez. Also, prominent cover artists such as Boris Vallejo and Estaban Maroto 


have contributed to the continued success of Vampirella. 


Upon opening Vampirella #1, readers are immediately struck by a full page pin-up sketch of Vampirella by 


the issue’s cover artist Frank Frazetta. Here, on the inside cover, the seductive 
bloodsucking hostess steps off a red background and welcomes readers with a 
tempting offer that includes, “And if you take me home with you, you may call 
me... Vampi.” This brief introduction, written by Editor Bill Parente, quickly 
demonstrates the allure of Vampirella, whose initial objective is certainly not to 
entice the reader with frights alone. The magazine mixes pure horror with 
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“No one draws women as beautiful as 
José Gonzalez.” 
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I discovered the works of H.P. Lovecraft 
when I was editor of Creepy and Eerie. 
His works influenced me the most 

and what I hoped to do was take the 
continuity aspect of superhero comics 


and merge it with what people expect 
from horror comics. The myths in 
Lovecraftian style, in this context, were 
there perfectly.” 


parody and in Vampirella’s case a few further ingredients (apparent in the issue’s 
opening shower scene). Nevertheless, thanks to Archie Goodwin, Vampirella 
becomes a fully articulated character with a background environment and seaso- 
ned supporting cast. Overall, Vampirella’s tale is full of camp, and soon she will 
come to stand out in the pantheon of pop culture as a first class icon. 


The personal history of Vampirella is closer to that of Superman than that of 
the archetypal vampire. This provocative young lady is not of Eastern European 
descent or from the land of the privileged typically found in the story of these 
evil creatures. In fact, she is not even born on Earth. She is a native of the planet 
Drakulon, a world where people live on blood and where blood flows in rivers. 


However, the blazing suns of Drakulon have caused a drought in the rivers of blood, sentencing Vampirella 
and her race, the Vampriri, to certain doom. That is, until an unsuspecting spaceship from another world 
crashes on Drakulon; the aliens are from the planet Earth and within them Vampirella finds the precious red 
liquid she needs to stay alive... blood. In order for her race to survive, she pilots the ship back to Earth where 
her ultimate adventures begin. Although Earth is revealed to be an adequate source of blood, which Vampi- 
rella must drink and, to the readers delight, occasionally shower, Vampirella becomes a “good” vampire and 
devotes her energy to ridding our world of its “evil.” 
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33 NAMELESS 
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81 MINRA 
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With the first issues of Vampirella on the newsstand and the character gaining immediate popularity, the of- iheibie ohconients 


fices at Warren Publishing became aware that Vampirella was bound to outgrow her role as host of the horror for the magazine. 
anthology: thus, her creators to set out to add definition to this extraordinary protagonist and her less than typical 

journey. Additionally, they recognized that supporting characters such as Vampi’s cousin, the witch Evily, could 

no longer spontaneously appear only to disappear into oblivion; if Vampirella’s tale was meant to continue, a 

deeper consideration and presentation was required for all recurring aspects of the series. 

July of 1971 marked the beginning of some very important changes to Vampirella magazine and its title cha- 
racter. First, the Vampirella logo was redesigned into the shape that would remain recognized for decades. The 
redesign was slight but would nevertheless become tied to the character. Secondly, that same year, Vampirella #12 
featured the art of José Gonzalez for the first time; guided by a script titled “Death’s Dark Angel” by Archie Go- 
odwin, Gonzalez’s style for the sexy bloodsucker protagonist would set the standard for the look of Vampirella. 
Then, in 1972, the story of Vampirella reached a new height with the appearance of Count Dracula, who would 
soon become a major opponent of the beautiful alien. 

The attraction to Vampirella over the years has never ceased due to a combination of unique characters and 
incredible creators. The story began with Forest Ackerman and Tom Sutton, the writer and artist to first give us 
Vampi, only to be followed by a host of incredibly talented writers, including Steve Englehart, Doug Moench and 
Len Wein, along with a prestigious list of artist that includes Howard Chaykin, Richard Corbin and José Ortiz. 
The decades following Vampirella’s arrival have since included many incredible credits, and of course there are 
many more to come. 
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the magazine 
lasts up until 

112 issues, from 
September 1969 10 
March 1983, plus a 
handful of annuals 
‘and special issues. 


“Tronically, I found myself almost 

by chance in a number of Vampirella 
magazines. When I met Neal Adams 

at a comic convention, he told me that 
he had a studio in New York and that I 
would be very welcome if I wanted to 
go model for him. I decided to go and 
before getting a taxi I put on a Vampirella 
costume under my coat, to surprise him. 
When I took off my coat and Neal saw 
the costume, he did what any other man 
would have done at the presence of a 
beautiful woman barely dressed... he 
immediately took a picture of me! That 
image appeared as an illustration on the 
title page of issue 44 of Vampirella”. 
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After her debut by Ackerman and Sutton, Vampirella’s world expanded steadily with an ensemble cast of 
characters; an enticing and energetic mix of good and evil, friends and foes, gods and monsters, arriving from 
the far reaches of space and crawling out of the deepest demonic dimensions. By following Vampi’s journey, 


readers were introduced to Pendragon, a sorcerer turned bumbling sideshow 
magician first introduced in Vampirella #11 (May 1971) in Archie Goodwin and 
Tom Sutton’s story, “Carnival of the Damned!” For many issues, Vampirella 
traveled with Pendragon; he mentored her in the mystical arts while she assisted 
him in his traveling magic act. Later, Vampirella faced the villainy of the Blood 
Red Queen of Hearts, who first appeared in a self-titled tale in Vampirella #49 
(March 1976) by writer Bill Dubay with artist Estaban Maroto. The Blood Red 
Queen has the evil ability to possess any woman, even Vampirella, that touches 
the Queen of Hearts playing card in which her cursed spirit is trapped. The 
Queen serves the demon Chaos with the goal of becoming his wife through an 
offering of seven hearts... the last of those hearts belonging to Vampirella. Of 
course, there is also the beautiful yet deadly Pantha who entered Vampirella 
continuity after making her debut in a back-up story, “Pantha” in Vampirella #30 
(January 1974). An alien shape shifter from Vampirella’s native solar system, 
Pantha has the ability to morph into a black panther. Later Pantha’s origin was 
rewritten, making her an ancient Egyptian cursed by the gods as punishment 
for a murderous rampage. Along with her ferocious habits, Pantha is sentenced 
to immortality but suffers from periods where she does not know who or what 
she is. 

Pantha wasn’t the only character to experience some major modifications; 
Vampirella herself has experienced a few changes over the years. Although 
Vampi’s heroics begin with her choice to feed only on the criminals of Earth, her 
comic book creators helped her stay on the straight and narrow by giving her a 


specially developed serum to help suppress her thirst. In 1975, Vampirella’s creators set a course for Vampi’s 
homeworld, Drakulon, to partake on a quest to add substance to Vampi’s distant background. One of the most 
memorable stories of this venture is that of Tristan, Vampirella’s boyfriend, who dies in an attempt to follow 
his love to Earth. All this would change though, for soon there came.... Lilith! The mother of demons, Lilith, 
entered the scene to unveil Vampirella’s hellish origin and reveal the truth about Drakulon; Vampirella is really 
the daughter of Lilith, and Drakulon is a part of Hell where Lilith rules. These eye-opening revelations changed 
the world of Vampirella forever! 


Before the art of cosplay became a widespread phenomenon, and four years before science fiction convention 
attendees took to donning the out of this world attire of Star Wars and Star Trek, Vampirella stepped from the 
pages of her magazine, The trend of dressing as Vampirella is rooted in Vampirella #29 (November 1973), which 
featured an article by Gerry Boudreau, “Two Vampirella’s stun 5,500 at 1973 Comic Art Convention.” This 
article inspired a tradition of beautiful models donning the go-go boots, white collar and red garb of Vampirella. 
At last, a new vision of Vampirella had arrived; an eye-catching, three-dimensional image that readers could 
finally meet in person! 

Boudreau’s article includes a recap of the costume competition held at the New York Comic Art Con, and as 
the title states, not one but two fans appeared in costume as Warren’s alien vampire. One was fourteen-year old 
Heidi Saha, daughter of Art Saha, a well known science fiction editor and President of the New York Science 
Fiction Society and President of First Fandom. Heidi was awarded the third prize in the costume competition. 
The other was Angelique Trouvere, known also by the stage name Destiny. Along with dressing as Vampirella, 
Trouvere was famous for her portrayal of Red Sonja, Satana and other statuesque beauties from the world of the 
comics and even posed for an illustration of Vampirella for the magazine. 
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Vampirella, 
in the elegant 
black and white by 
Frazetta. Frazetta 
returns to Vampirella 
twenty five years later 
supplying a cover for 
the Vampirella: 25th 
Anniversary Special 
from 1996. 
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Barbara Leigh was the first Vampirella model to appear on the cover of Vampirella. Leigh’s photos kept rea- 


Vampirella 
of the magazine in 


Barbara Leigh. 


ders company (and coming back) for eight issues between 1978 and 1979. The decision to feature Leigh on the 
cover certainly caught the eye of Vampi’s fans, and although the Warren office felt a slight apprehension that 
Vampirella would become caught in the wake of Hustler, which first appeared in 1974 to upset the perception 
of earlier gentleman's magazines such as Playboy by presenting more explicit content, the cover model concept 


succeeded by tempting readers as well as by preparing them for more daring and bold situations not typically 
found in the comic book environment. 

The Vampirella covers featuring Leigh were not the model’s first introduction to the character. In 1975, she 
was cast to play the lead role in Hammer Films’ production of Vampirella. Regrettably, the film was never 
completed; nonetheless, in the minds of countless fans seeing Leigh together with Forrest Ackerman, James 
Warren, actor Peter Cushing (who would have played the part of Pendragon) and Michael Carreras, the pro- 


“At the Famous Monsters Convention, 
Jim Warren introduced me as 
Vampirella, the model and actress who 
would interpret the character in a movie. 
There were posters for sale with the 
famous illustration by José Gonzalez 
where the character has a bat on her 
fingers. The kids at the show thought it 
was me. I autographed lots of posters, 
while telling everyone that I was not the 


model for that painting. They just smiled, 


but in their minds remained convinced 
that it was my portrait. And I think some 
still do today”. 
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ducer of “Hammer Horror” films, the model would remain the one and true 
Vampirella. 


In March of 1983, after publishing one hundred and twelve issues of Vampi- 
rella, Warren Publishing closed its door, marking the end of the glorious War- 
ren Empire. And although the company’s horror comic stories and their seduc- 
tive alien vampire protagonist had spent years straining the boundaries for the 
superhero genre, Vampirella herself seemed destined for archives of memory, 
filed under “vintage.” However, as every fan of Vampi knows, amidst the many 
abilities of the beautiful Drakulonian... is immortality. 

And so, after spending five years in oblivion, in 1988 Vampirella #113 appe- 
ared. A new publishing house, Harris Comics, produced this one-issue “conti- 
nuation” of the original series. The book remained in the familiar magazine for- 
mat and contained only reprinted stories. The reaction to Vampirella’s return, 
alas, was rather cold, success was limited, and the overall sensation equated to 
a vain attempt to exhume a book from its time. 
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Harris, however, continued to have faith in Vampirella and thus began a new plan which took into conside- bone a detail 
ration the prime elements found in the initial success of the book. The publisher settled on two key ingredients es eons 
(no, not firm bosoms and marble buttocks... although that helps); above all else, Vampirella required new stori- 
es and talented creators. Additionally, Harris was confronted with a great challenge to carry Vampirella into a 
new era, to adapt her to the time. They had to devise a way to maintain the key elements of Vampi’s background 
and character while adjusting her to the modern world. At last, Vampirella was reborn in a miniseries, Morning 
in America, written by Kurt Busiek. The series introduced the concept that vampires come from deep space and 
let loose a new cast of supporting characters and a host of deadly adversaries made up mostly of serial killers 
and psychopaths, the worst of the bad! And at the head of this list was the deadly and powerful sociopath 
known as Hemorrhage. Of course, along with the new stories, Vampirella continued the tradition of presenting 
the highest level of cover artists; the book proudly featured the work of Arthur Adams, John Bolton, Adam 
Hughes, Joe Jusko, Mike Kaluta and Joe Quesada. 


In the nineties, one of the Harris’ most notable Vampirella stories was the miniseries, Vampirella Lives (1996- 
97), written by Warren Ellis. In this three-part series, Ellis revealed that Vampirella is not an alien but rather a 
mythical creature; she is the daughter of Lilith, who is the first wife of the biblical Adam and the mother of 
demons, expelled from paradise (as told in Genesis) for her refusal to submit to her husband. Born then directly 
in paradise, Vampi fell quite soon to hell, where Drakulon’s rivers of blood are instead the River Styx. Her world 
was exposed; it is not another planet but one of the infernal circles in hell. Two other writers, follow Ellis and 
leave their mark on the Vampirella story: Mark Millar and Grant Morrison. 
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1995 marks officially the era of the team-up. If Vampirella has something of super-heroics running through her 
blood, then her nature is put to the test when she joins forces with the stars of comic books. The first team up is 
with Shadowhawk, the character created by Jim Valentino for Image Comics. Shadowhawk has the privilege of 
being the only one since 1969 to become a vampire by the bite of Vampi. To follow, the daughter of Lilith finds 
herself in Gotham City, where she has “dealings” with Catwoman. Later, Vampirella fought beside an entire 
super group, Wetworks then The Darkness. 


The nineties are also the period of major success of the comic book phenomenon known as “bad girls,” anti- 
heroines from an ambiguous moral code that do not disdain from using quick and masculine ways to reach their 
objective. Undoubtedly, a good bit of Vampirella DNA courses through the blood of these bad girls, so it was 
almost obligatory that the representatives of this category meet the forerunner; therefore, included in Vampirella’s 
most memorable team-ups are Shi, Painkiller Jane, Lady Death, Witchblade, Purgatori and Lara Croft. 


Screen Or Broop 


After the short attempt to produce a Vampirella film in the seventies, the nineties saw such an explosion of 
Vampirella phenomenon that the world of cinema once again turned an interested eye toward the alluring cre- 
ature. Sex, horror, frights, excitement: all were key ingredients that producer Roger Corman had consistently 
incorporated in his movies; logically, his production company, Concorde-New Horizons, took the lead in this 
new cinema adventure. 

Roger Corman has always been an undisputed king of low budget films, and with the decline of the drive-in 
phenomenon, these films bypassed theatrical release and naturally found home video as a practical distributing 
channel. The film Vampirella (1996), directed by Jim Wynorski, fit flawlessly in line with Corman’s other produc- 
tions. The film was certainly not destined for cinema history, but it did produce a renewed interest in Vampirella 
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6 in black 
and white and color 


version of this sought- 


after sketch by José 
Gonzalez 


1 the previou 
© other covers 
of the Vampirella 
magazine from the 
Warren era. 
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In later issues 

and various editions 
of the magazine, older 
covers were re-used. 
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As for Vampi’s movie debut.... it begins with a flashback set three thousand years in the past, presenting the 
origin of the character and the planet Drakulon. One of the most interesting aspects is that rock ‘n’ roll legend 
Roger Daltrey of The Who plays the part of Vlad. Acting the part of Warren’s alien bloodsucker is a semi- 
known, Talisa Soto. Ironically, a great deal more attention is given to one who appears only in a cameo: John 
Landis, director of The Blues Brothers and, perhaps one of the most memorable horror films of all time, The 
American Werewolf in London. 


Although Roger Corman's Vampirella film did not produce a genuine association of Vampirella to the cinema, 
the comic could at least boast worldwide success with published editions in Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Japan, England, Italy, Mexico, Holland, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey and Hungary. Additionally, Vampirella fandom had become connected by numerous websites and active 
fan clubs; most notable, one in the early seventies and a new one in the nineties, Vampi’s Scarlet Legion, which 
included it’s own magazine, Vampirella’s Scarlet Letters. And if the comics and magazines could not satisfy the 
thirst for the sexy vampire, Warner Books published six novels throughout the seventies. Then there is the game, 
Vampirella: Hell on Earth Battlebook! And pins, stickers, decals, action figures, statues, figurines, action cards, trad- 
ing cards and calendars... and the list continues to grow, making Vampirella truly an immortal creature. Well, of 
course being a vampire helps, too. 
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ADAM HUGHES 


Born in 1967, Adam Hughes entered the world of comics 
at a little less than twenty years old, producing some work 
for independent publications before landing at DC Comi- 
cs, where he quickly made a name for himself. He became 
known for his excellent renditions of women; so much so 
that the expression “Good Girl Art” comes practically coi- 
ned for him. From the nineties on, Hughes continued as 
a rising star in comics, producing incredible covers for the 
big publishers. Usual images from his gallery include Won- 
der Woman, Lara Croft, Catwoman, the X-Women and, 
obviously, Vampirella. 
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“Cover image 
to Vampirella / Shi 
#1 from September 
1997 continuing on 
the phenomenon of 
the “Bad Girl” era in 
comics. 
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i © Cover from Vampirella #3, 
f March 1993. Art by Adam Hughes. 
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“Cover from Vengétince of Vampirella #6, srs 
+ September 1994. Le 


Cover from Vengeance of Vampirella #7, 
October 1994. Art by Adam Hughes. 


Cover from Vampirella Pin Up Special, 
October 1995. Art by Adam Hughes. 


Cover from Vampirella Lives #2, 
January 1997. Art by 
‘Adam Hughes, 
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Cover from Vampirella A Scarlet Thirst 
Trade Paperback, 1993. Art by Dave Stevens. 


Throughout the nineties, Harris Publishing churned out a con- 
tinual stream of Vampirella miniseries; brief and compact sagas by 
prolific writers such as Thomas Sniegoski, Christopher Golden, 
Alan Moore, Kurt Busiek and James Robinson. Each of these 
miniseries featured incredible covers, a Vampirella tradition from 
the beginning, and came together to form an immense, though 
often spontaneous, continuity of Vampirella. Of all the incredible 
writers and stories of Vampirella, it is often Warren Ellis and his 
three-issue miniseries, Vampirella Lives, which is most recalled. 
With Vampirella Lives, Ellis took a daring step and rewrote the 
origin of the sexy vampire: she was no longer an alien but an exile 
from Hell and the daughter of Lilith, queen of the demons. 
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Above left 
Cover from 
Vampirella Strikes 
#2, December 1995, 
Art by 

Mike Deodato Jr 


Above right 
Cover from 

Vampirella Strikes 
#3, February 1996, 
Art by Rudy Nebres 
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Cover from Vampirella Strikes #5, 
June 1996. Art by Nelson DeCastro. 
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Flip Cover from Vampirella Strikes #5, 
June 1996, Art by Rudy Nebres 


‘over from Vampirella Strikes # 
6, August 1556 Art by Louis Small Jr. 


ym. Vampirella Str mS 
#7, October oe ve Ge Rudy Nebre: 


Cover from Vampirella Strikes Annual 
#1, December 1996. Art by Louis Simall Jr. 


Vampire of Dru #1, 


Jaouary 1996, Art by Mike Bair. 
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Z. Cover from Vampirella Strikes #7, 
pose ‘i “October 1996. Art by David Mack. 


Cover from Vampirella of Drakulon #4, . hf 
July 1996. Art by Mark Texeira + y 
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Copertina di Vampirella of Drakulon 5, re 
1996, Harris, disegno di Mark Beachum, fre 


Cover from Vampirella: Death 
and Destruction #1, July 1996. Art by 
Mark Beachum. 


Cover from Vampirella: Death 
and Destruction #1, July 1996, Art by Billy 
Tucci. 


Cover from Vampirella Lives #2, 
January 1997. Art by Amanda Conner. 
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Cover from Vanipirella: Death and 
Destruction Trade Paperback, 


December 1996, Atpby Julie Bell, 
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Cover from Vampirella and the Blood Red Queen of Hearts Trade Paperback, 
September 1996. Art by John Bolton. 


Cover from Vampirella Lives #1, 
December 1996. Art by Joe Quesada. ¢ % 
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Cover from 
Vampirella Lives 3, 

February 1997 

Artby J. Scott Campbell." 


; Cover from 
Vampirella Lives: Collected Edition Hardcover, 

August 2001. 
Art by Amanda Conner. 


Cover from Vampirella: Silver 
Anniversary Collection #1, January 1997, 
Art by Jim Silke. 


Cover from Vampirella: Silver 
Anniversary Collection #2, February 1997. 
Art by Jim Silke. 


Cover from Vampirella: Silver 
Anniversary Collection #4, April 1997, 
Art by Jim Silke. 


er from Vampirella; Silver Anniversary 


Cov 


March 1997. Art by Jim Silke. 


Pantha cover to Vampirella Vs Pantha #1, 
January 1997. Art by Mark Texeira. 


Cover from Vampirella: Silver 
Anniversary Collection #1, January 1997. 
Art by Mark Beachum, 


Cover from Vampirella: Silver 
Anniversary Collection #3, March 1997. 
Art by Mark Beachum. 


Cover from Vampirella: Silver 
Anniversary Collection #4, April 1997. 
Art by Mark Beachum. 


Cover from Vampirella: Silver Anniversary Collection #2, 
February 1997. Art by Mark Beachum. 
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Cover from Vampirella/ Dracula: The Centennial, 
October 1997. Art by Gary Frank. 
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October 1997. 


Cover from Vampirella: Retro #1, 


March 1998. Art by Jim Silke. 
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Cover from Vampirella Retro #2, 
April 1998, Art by Jim Silke. 


Cover from Vampirella Retro #3, 
“May 1998, Art by Jim Silke, 


“Cover from Vampirella: 
Legendary Tales #1, May 2000, Art by 
Dorian Cleavenger. 


9 Cover from Vampirella: 
Legendary Tales #2, June 2000. Art by 
Dorian Cleavenger. 


©) Cover from Vampirella: Legendary Tales 
#1, May 2000. Art by Mike Mayhew. 


Cover from Van ndary Tales #2, 


Cover from Vampirella: Horror Classics Hardcover, 
October 2000. Art by Mike Mayhew. 
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Cover fiom Vampirella; Death and Destruction #3, 
September 1996. Art by Joe Jusko. 


JOE JUSKO 


Joe Jusko first amazed comic book readers in 1977 when his 
work graced the cover of Heavy Metal Magazine. From there on, 
Jusko’s popularity skyrocketed, and he thrilled fans by working on 
practically everything the medium produced, from covers to po- 
sters and cards and pin-ups, and he did so for a range of publishers 
including Marvel and DC which allowed him to paint or draw just 
about every comic book icon. Additionally, Jusko is also known 
for lending his painting talents to the world of professional wre- 
stling. The appeal of Jusko’s art is credited to his realistic, almost 
photographic, style. His masterpieces have found their immortal 
destiny on the covers of The Savage Sword of Conan and Vampirel- 
Ja. Among Jusko’s greatest masterpieces, Blood Lust, a two-issue, 
fully-painted miniseries starring everyone’s favorite sexy vampire. 
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Above left 
Original commission 
painting. 


Above right: 
image from an 
unpublished 40th 
Anniversary poster. 
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< = - Coverfrom Vampirella: Blow Est #1, 
ae : on - ~ Fuly1997. Art by Joe Jusko— 


from_Vampirelli: Blood Lust #2, 
August 1997. Art by Joe Jusko. 
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by Joe Jusko. 
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Cover from Vampirella Revelations #0, 
July 2005. Art by Joe Jusko, 


Cover from Vampirella Joe Jusko Intimate Visions : Joe Jusko, 
October 2006. Art by Joe Jusko. 
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Cover from Vampirella Bl 
2006. Art by Joe Jusko. 
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Cover from Vampirella Quarterly, 
Spring 2007. Art by Joe Jusko 


Cover from Vampirella Quarterly, 


Fall 2007. Art by Joe Jusko. 


a Cover from Vampirella Quarterly, 
Spring 2008. Artby Joe Jusko. 


‘Cover from Vampirella Quarterly, 
Summer 2008. Art by Joe Jusko. 
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from Vampireila: Intimate Visions, 2008 


hat started your interest in painting? 


I graduated NYC’s High School of Art & D 

1977, Although I won the DC Comics 
in Cartooning award, I was honest enough with myself to realize that 
I wasn’t really fast enough at sequential work to earn a living produ- 
cing a monthly book. I also found that I was drawn more toward the 
painted covers on many Sci-Fi and Fantasy paperbacks as well as 
those on many of the Marvel black and white magazines of the day 
(Tales of the Zombie, Savage Sword of Conan, Monsters Unleashed, 
etc) and the great Warren mags (Creepy, Eerie and, of course, Vam- 
pirella). 

I became enamored with the total control and creative input that 
painted work would afford me. I had seen how different pencilers lo- 
oked inked and finished by other people to widely mixed results, and 
that just didn’t appeal to me. I also found that my attention span was 
such (and still is today) that I became bored rather quickly by repea- 
tedly drawing the same things, so moving from one painting to ano- 
ther, with varying subject matter was more conducive to me trying to 
produce quality work. I really admire the guys who can stay on the 
same book for years and turn out mesmerizing stuff issue after issue. 
Kirby’s hundred iss 
Spider-Man and as a current example, Rizzo on 100 Bullets are the 
kinds of stretches I’m talking about. Just amazing to me! 


ixcellence 


ue run on the Fantastic Four, Romita’s tenure on 


Who were your major influences and how did they improve your 
work or guide you in a certain direction? 


Wow, where to start? My earliest influences were comic book ar- 
tists, most specifically the late John Buscema, whom I still consider 


to be one of the best figure artists to ever hold a pencil. It was actually 
discovering his work at a very early age that set me on this road in 
the first place. Until I got to high school, all of my figure drawing 
was learned from studying and trying to understand Buscema’s work 
as best I could. I dedicated the original Bloodlust series to him as an 
acknowledgment of his impact on my style and career choice. You 
can still see a lot of Big John in my work by the way I pose my action 
figures and break down a story. His work also taught me how to mix 
up the camera angles and compose the elements within the panels on 
a page. He was an absolutely brilliant storyteller who could make the 
most mundane scene interesting. 

My first painting influences were the usual gang of suspects; Frank 
Frazetta, Boris Vallejo, Bob Larkin, etc. I also absolutely adored Enric 
and Sanjulian. Still do. My home is wallpapered with their originals! 

It wasn’t until I became comic artist Howard Chaykin’s assistant 
for several months soon after graduation that I discovered all the great 
20th century illustrators. Howard is extremely knowledgeable in this 
area of art and I learned a lot from him. 

In the years since I’ve picked up bit and pieces from myriad ar- 
tists, but recently I’ve been looking at a lot of Wildlife Art (John See- 
rey Lester, Simon Combes, among others) to make my painting look 
more naturalistic, while at the same time referencing a lot of 1960’s 
paperback artists (Robert McGinnis, Bob Abbett, Ron Lesser, Bob 
Madquire) in an attempt to loosen up my technique a little. Become a 
little more ‘painterly’, as it were. 

Truthfully, I try to expose myself to as many different artists as 
possible. I subscribe to a dozen different art magazines, and buy old 
paperbacks by the box full just so I can file the covers away. Every 
little bit you can learn serves only to make you a better artist. 
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How did you first get interested in comic books? What were some 
of the first ones you read? 


My older brother read comics so they were around the house a lot, 
as were numerous copies of Famous Monsters of Filmland and every 
Aurora monster kit. You know, all the 60’s kid stuff! I guess the first 
books I remember seeing 
were Dell and Gold Key 
books like Turok, Son of 
Stone and Dr: Solar, Man 
of the Atom. Not a lot of 
mainstream Marvel or DC, 
though. Odd, now that I 
think of it. 

The epiphany for me 
came when I bought Aven- 
gers #’s 57 and 58 from a 
kid ina playground when I 


was about e' 


it years old. 


They were drawn by (who 


else?) John Buscema, and 


I knew from that point 
what I wanted to do! I had 
been toying with art since I 
could hold a pencil, main- 
ly due to the fact that my 
brother Danny drew. As it 
turned out, I was the one 
who chose to pursue art as 
a career. 

I from that moment on 
bought every, and I mean 
every, comic that came 
out; Marvel, DC, Gold 
Key, Harvey, Atlas. You 
name it, | bought it, thou- 
gh I must confess I was a 


Marvel junkie. I had com- 
plete runs of everything 
they published, Unfortuna- 
tely, I sold them all when 
I graduated high school to 
buy studio supplies and 
start trying to get work. 
Tales of Suspense #39 was 
$80 mint in the Price Gui- 
de back then. And mine 
was! >sigh!< 


How did you first get 
interested in Vampirella? 

What is your favorite Vampi- 
rella cover, panel or sequence and 


Why is Vampirella one of your favoirite 
characters to draw? 


This I remember clear as a bell! I was coming home from school 
and I stopped at Andy’s candy store because it was new comic day. 


As I scanned the racks for all the new stuff, my eyes caught site of a 
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A 1975 rendering of 
while Jusko was in high school. 


book I had never noticed before, probably because it was stuck on the 


top rack with the more “mature” magazines. This was a time when 


magazines weren’t racked with comics, no matter what the content. 
It was a copy of Warren’s Vampirella #21, with that great Enric 
cover of Vampi dying of thirst with the big Death’s Head radiating 
behind her. After paging 
through the book and se- 
eing Jose Gonzalez’ art 
on the lead Vampi 
ry, | had to buy it. This 


to- 


sure wasn’t your typical 
comic art. It seemed like 
something so much more, 
somehow 

I found that book fasci- 
So much so that I 


decided to send away for 
issue #1 from the back of 
the book. Like every co- 
mic geek in history, thou- 
gh, I didn’t want to cut out 
the coupon, so I made my 
own! This turned out to 
be a great decision on my 
part, as it was probably 

gible that the clerk 
handling back issues 
obviously didn’t under- 
stand it. About a month 
later (a looong month) I 


so ill 


received a large package 
from Captain Company, 
the mail order service for 
Warren Publications. In- 
side were all twenty one 
issues to date, plus the 
Annual with the incredi- 
ble Gonzalez origin sto- 
! I couldn’t believe it! 


Truth be told, I was sure 
they would realize their 
error and send someone 
to take them back! What 
else would a twelve year 
old think? LOL 

Those books awed 
me! The Enric covers 
were like nothing I had 
ever seen before, and 
Jose Gonzalez’ work just 
seemed so much.....more 
than the comic art I was used to. 
It was so illustrative and detailed. 


‘ampirella made 


using a mixture of pen and ink, watercolor and pencil in ways one 
ty Man” comics. My 
e by far has always been the splash of Vampi biting Adam 


didn’t see in the monthly issues of “Mi; fa- 


vorite pa; 
on the neck, and while I’ve yet to find that original page (and not for 
lack of trying) I’m proud to say I own a 19x26” Gonzalez recreation 


of that page that hangs prominently in my studio. Jose walks the line 
between the beautiful and the horrific in Vampi’s face like an acrobat. 


wv 


It’s just masterful. 


My favorite Enric cover is a no-brainer for me; the shot of Vampi 


3 


on the tiger skin rug from issue 


a great, classy painting that actually falls between what I think are 


his three best covers. Vampirella #’s 
52-54 are a trifecta of the best Enric 
covers. 

T had dreamed from then on that 
I'd one day be able to contribute to 
her legacy. Such was my luck, ho- 


wever, that when I had finally gotten 
the nerve to solicit work from War- 


ren, they were going out of busine: 


It seemed that dream was one that 
would pass me by. To this day, the 
fan boy in me regrets the fact that I 
never made it onto the cover of at 
least one issue of the Warren Vam- 
pirella mag. I would have loved to 
have had my name associated with 
that group of extraordinary artists. 
Some years later Harris Comics 
resurrected her, and I did a sample 
piece to try and finally add my name 
to Vampirella’s artistic pantheon. 
Again, no such luck, as Michael 
Kaluta was doing the covers at the 


time. 
I finally broke ground when the 
sample piece I had done was used 


for the cover of the “Dracula Wars” 
trade paperback. I’ve since done 
many more, and will continue to 
paint as many as I’m offered. There 
is something about her that just ir- 


resistible to me. Done right, she’s a 


perfect blend of goth and glamour, 


of horror and heroine, of sex and 


avagery. I’ve always strived to 


capture the essence of the old Enric 
covers, which treated the character 
with a certain respect, and depicted 
her in a very non exploitive way. I 
often look at the old Bob McGinnis 
“Carter Brown” book covers and 
wonder what she would look like 
painted by master of the female form 
such as he. 


What is your painting process? 
How do you begin? 
What brushes and other tools do 


you use? 


My process is pretty standard. I 
do all of my sketches and prelims on 


tracing paper as it makes it easier to 


make alterations and corrections on overlays. After the final layout 
is done I transfer the drawing to the support (Bainbridge #80 cold 
pressed, double thick illustration board) by rubbing graphite on the 


still makes me drool. It’s just 


it 
this way I save the surface of the board from too much erasing which 


reverse side and tracing over the image with a 9H pencil. By doi 


can alter the surface and affect how the paint adheres to it. This is 


important as I don’t prime or gesso the board since I work in washes 


An abandoned cover idea for 
Vampirella: Blood Lust, Book II 
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and glazes much of the time. 

I use primarily synthetic brushes, as 
acrylics destroy sables, which aren’t real- 
ly firm enough to handle the heavy paint, 
anyway. The synthetics are also really 
cheap, comparatively, which makes them 
easily replaceable. 


I very seldom do color prelims, be- 
cause it then seems like I’m painting the 
same piece over and over (remember 
my attention span). I figure out a gene- 
ral color scheme in my head and then 
start the painting and pro 
background forward, much like the Hil- 
debrandts worked. Many times, unless 


d from the 


there is a lot of foreground material, the 
main figure is the last thing to get painted. 

L use almost exclusively conventional 
brushes now, and very seldom touch the 
airbrush. I’ve been trying to get a more or- 
ganic feel to my work, and the airbrush’s 
paint application is counterproductive to 
that goal. 


What is your studio like: messy, orde- 
red, etc? 


Ha! I like to think of it as “organized 
chaos”! A messy studio 
busy artist. At least that’s what I tell my 
wife! Floor to ceiling bookshelves cover 
a lot of the wall space, holding every kind 
nce book you could think 


the sign of a 


of art or refer 
of. The rest of the walls are covered in 


pieces from my art collection. There are 
some Vampi pieces by Enric, Sanjulian 
and Gonzalez, some paperback covers by 
Bob Abbett and Ron Lesser, a Frazetta 
cat drawing inscribed to me hangs above 
my drawing board, as well as miscella- 
neous other pieces. There are shelves that 
rim the ceiling with Universal Monster 
figures, and various statues 
The usual file cabinets and flat files, paint 
racks, computer station fill out the room. 
There’s a drawing board on one end and 


and models. 


an 
of my painting on the drawing board. Go 
figure. 

Oh, yeah. There’s a dog bed where my 
Lab lays all day to protect me from homi- 
cidal mailmen and such evil things. 


el on the other. I actually do most 


When do you know you're done and 
‘you should stop working on a piece? 


They’re never done, you just run out 


of time. I have learned, however, to not 
“overwork” a piece if it doesn’t really 
call for it. Experience has taught me eco- 
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Jusko’s take on the classic Jose Gonzalez 
Vampirella door poster 


nomy of detail. When you first start out, 
showing what you can do is an all consu- 
ming obsession, which leads to busy and 
overworked images. I was guilty of that a 
lot early on. Most people are. Once you 
gain a certain level of confidence and and 
acceptance, you’re more comfortable and 
willing to forego the extraneous details 
that ultimately muddy a piece up. 


How has the development of techono- 
logy changed your methods over time? 


I still “paint”. My computer is used 
for scanning images for print and web 
display, but the actual art is still all hand 
done. That’s not to say I won’t do digi- 
tal art sometime in the future. I just feel 
I’m still learning one craft and don’t want 
to compromise that learning curve by di- 
str 


cting myself with a new technology 
that I know will suck up all of my time. 
Getting art to the publisher is sure a lot 
easier than it used to be, and by not having 
to send originals anymore the chance of 
lost or damaged art has been eliminated. 


Models: When and how do you use 
models? Have you used yourself and 
your friends and family as models? 
When and how? 


I use models a lot, but only when total 
realism is required for the piece. Years of 
ure drawing h: 
ake” a lot of things, but elements such 
as draping or intricate lighting are pretty 
much impossible to make up if you paint 
realistically, 

Luse friends and family more now than 
in the past, as they don’t feel as awkward 
as they might have when I was starting 
out. I’ve made friends with many of the 
models on the convention circuit, and 
where possible I still work with them, as 
I did extensively on the recent Tomb Rai- 
der® book I painted 


en me the ability to 


s I do. 


How has your style evolved? What do 
you do more of or less of than before? 


This was pretty much answered seve- 
ral questions back. See, I’m psychic, also! 
LOL 


How would you judge your work on 
Blood Lust now? Is 
there anything that stands out to you 
that has 
succeeded better than you thought? 


Anything you wish you could change? 


For the time it was done, I think it’s really pretty good and still 
holds up pretty well. It’s not, to my eye, as consistent in execution as 
I would like it to be today, but that wasn’t for lack of trying. I like a 
lot of the color choices I made, and I’m still happy with the overall 
depiction of the devastated Draculon. I tried to change the color com- 
pletely from scene to scene, and found the challenge of everything 
needed to have a primarily red color cast a great exercise. I’m a better 
painter, ten years removed, so there are a lot of rendering decisions I 
would rethink, but not lose sleep over. I’m really happy with the ove- 
rall storytelling. I used every John Buscema lesson I learned on that 
book, and I think it shows. 

I don’t think there is much I would change, other than wish I knew 
then what I know now, so that the overall job was a little more even 
in quality from page to page. Maybe I’m the only one who sees it, but 
I guess that’s always the way. 


What advice would you give artists starting out? 


Be honest with yourself, in your assessment of your work and in 
your desire to pursue art as a living. Not everyone gets in on the first 
try. Not everyone makes a gazillion dollars. I don’t. Most don’t. You 
really have to need to do this. I need to produce art. It’s in my blood, 
and I don’t feel whole if I’m not creating something. I actually go into 
a sort of artistic withdrawal and depression if I’m not in the studio for 


more than a few days. I can’t fathom doing anything else with the rest 
of my life. I’ve said in the past that if I went blind, and could not only 
not produce art, but couldn’t even appreciate it anymore, I'd have no 
reason to go on. You need that kind of passion and desire. People who 
don’t create can’t understand that philosiphy. It may sound extreme, 
but if it’s not something you would do for free, don’t try to make a 
living at it. You don’t choose art, art chooses you. 

Second, if you ask a pro’s advice, take it. Don’t get indignant be- 
cause he or she didn’t tell you you were great. If you knew more than 
him, you'd be giving the advice instead of getting it. That goes back 
to assessing your own work with an objective eye. I don’t care if 
Grandmama thinks Norman Rockwell sucks your shoes. Unless she 
owns a publishing company, she’s not getting you any work. We’re 
here. We know what we're talking about, Listen to us. 


What advice would you seek from artistic veterans and 
contemporaries? 


Mostly technical things, I think. Theory. I always find it interesting 
that guys whose work awes me are as insecure in their own work as I 
am in mine. I enjoy comparing similar experiences with with the ve- 
terans, and knowing that they endured the same struggles and pitfalls 
we do today. 

I like finding out how other artists handle the same media I do, and 
going home and trying it. Remember, you never stop learning. It’s 
just not possible. 


Cover to 
Vampirella: Dracula War collection 
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THE REGULAR 


In 1997, after the Warren Ellis revolution, Vampirella retur- 
ned in a more traditional style with a regular monthly series. 
At the helm of the new Vampirella Monthly were two Scottish 
writers that had already begun revolutionizing the world of 
superhero comic books: Grant Morrison (The Invisibles and 
Arkham Asylum) and Mark Millar (The Authority, and the co- 
creator of Ultimates, Wanted). The stories of Morrison and 
Millar were excessive, violent and grotesque! After this pro- 
lific pair, various authors were inserted to bring Vampirella 
over the threshold of the new millennium before the end of 
the series with issue #26, April 2000. 

The thirst for bloodsucking and breathtaking curves re- 
mained unfilled until 2001, when Vampi returned in a new, 
quite explicit, monthly series, Vampirella. This new series 
was initially written by Mark Millar and lasted twenty-two 
issues, ending in 2003. 
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Above fefi: 

cover from 
Vampirelta Monthly 
#0, January 1997. 
Art by 

Louis Small Jr. 


Above right: 
cover from 
Vampirella Fear Of 
Mirrors Ash Can #4, 
November 2001. 
Art by 

Mike Mayhew. 
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Angst eye, Art by Joe Chiodo, 
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Cover from Vampirella Monthly #4, 
February 1998, Art by Joseph Linsner 
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Gover from Vampirella Monthly #12, 
prea 1998. Art by Louis Small Jr. 


Cover from Vampirella Monthly 
#13, February 1999. Art by Patrick Zircher. 


Cover from Vampirella Monthly 
#14, April 1999, Art by Patrick Zircher. 


Cover from Vampirella Monthly #15, 
May 1999. Art by Patrick Zircher. 


irella Monthly #14, 


. Art by David Finch. 
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Vampirella Monthly #15, 
. Art by David Firich, 
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Cover from Vampirella Monthly #18, 
August 1999. Art by Tim Sale. 


Cover from Vampirella Monthly #19, 


September 1999, Art by Alan Davis, 


rmpirella se moa 
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Deck oe 1 1999 matty orian Cleavenger. 


Cover from Vampirella Preview Edition, 
March 2001. Ait By Mike Mayhew. 


Cover from Vampirella Ash Can, 
June 2001. Art by Mike Mayhew. 
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Cover from Vampirella #1, 
July 2001. Harris, design by Jay Anacleto, 


Cover from Vampirella 
Convention Issue, August 2001. Art by 
Mike Mayhew. 


Cover from Vampirella #4, 
December 2001. Art by Mike Mayhew. 
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Cover from Vampirella #2 
October 2001. Art by Mike Mayhew 


Cover from Vampirella #2, 
September 2001. Art by Joe Chiodo. 


Cover from Vampirella #3, 
October 2001. Art by Mike Mayhew. 
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Cover from Kampirella #6, 
February 20022Art by J. H. Willianis: 


Cover from Vampirella #5, 
January 2002. Art by Mike Mayhew. 


Cover from Vampirella #20, 
May 2003, Art by Joyce Chin. 


Cover from Vampirella #9, June 
2002. Art by Mike Mayhew. 
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SE Cover from Vampirella #7, 
Ram April 2002. Art by Mike Mayhew. 


DISPLAYING 
REMARKABLE 
ABILITY 


IN 
ENTIRELY 
NEW 
PERFORMANCES 


GREG HILDEBRANDT 


Cover from Vampirella #7, 
April 2002. Art by Greg Hildebrandt. 


Cover from Vampirella #10, 
June 2002. Art by Alex Horley. 


Cover from Vampirella #11, 
August 2002. Art by Mike Mayhew. 


Cover from Vampirella #12, 
September 2002. Art by Brian Stefreeze. 


Cover from Vampirella #13, 
October 2002. Art by Gary Frank. 


fer from Vampirella #18, 
arch 2003. Art by Nelson. 
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over from Vampirella #17, 
February 2003, Harris. Art by Matthew Clark. 


from Vampirella #19, 
April 2003. Art by Christopher Shy. 


) CoWer fron Vampirelta #21, 
June 2003,’ Art by Jason Alexander. 


Cover from Vampirella #16, 


December 2002. Art by Tony Harris. 


Zampirella #15, 
December 2002. Art by Tony Harris. 


AMANDA 


hat started your interest in drawing? What is 
your earliest memory of actually drawing so- 


mething? 


Both my parents are artists. There were always 
art supplies lying around the house, just waiting for me to get my tiny 
hands on them. I can’t tell you how many times my dad came stor- 
ming into wherever I was, demanding to know where all his markers 
were, 


What is your earliest memory of actually drawing something? 


I’m not sure of what my earliest memory is of drawing any one 
particular thing... all I know is that I was drawing a lot at a very young 
age. I was really into Kimba the white lion, so I drew a lot of Kimba, 
and I was really into princesses, so that was a big drawing subject 
for me. Also, I spent my early years in L.A., so every time there was 
an earthquake, I would draw earthquakes... y’know... buildings sha- 
king, cats and kittens falling out of trees, that kind of stuff. I know 
I must've started drawing even earlier, ‘cause I still have an Eloise 
book that I made a bunch of scribbles in. 


Who were your major influences and how did they improve your 
work or guide you in a certain direction? 


That Eloise book that I just mentioned... the artist is a guy named 
Hilary Knight and his drawings are very delicate and simple, and to- 
tally brilliant. His faces and body language are amazing. He can make 
a six-year-old girl simultaneously dainty and yet an uncontrollable 
hellion. 

Also, Chuck Jones is one of my absolute favorites. He’s another 
one who is great with the facial expressions and the body language, 
and he’s also a genius when it comes to comedy and anthropomorphi- 
zation. Is that a word? (Bon; It is!) 

My dad had a bunch of giant books — I think they might have been 


INTERVIEW 


from Vampirella; Intimate Visions, 2006 


from the famous artists school — and they were full of Al Capp / Li’! 
Abner strips. I was completely fascinated by them and to this day I 
still think that those strips were a big influence for me. 

Later on, I started looking more and more at comic book artists 
like Frank Miller and Joe Kubert and Jack Kirby and John Buscema, 
and so many others that I know I’m forgetting to mention. A lot of 
times now, I find myself inspired by a lot of the guys that I know 
personally, like Phil Noto and Adam Hughes and Jill Thompson and 
Darwin Cooke. I know there’s a whole bunch of y’all out there that 
I’m not mentioning, and I’m sorry, and you can berate me at the next 
convention! | didn’t say I draw as good as them... just that they in- 


spire me! 
What were some of the first comics you read? 


My first comic in memory was a mad magazine I got from the 
tooth fairy, along with a nickle. I remember my mom buying Archies 
for me when I was sick and home from school. One time a neighbor 
down the street gave me a big bagload of comics, and that was my big 
introduction to superhero and adventure comi: 


How did you first break into the industry? 


Lused to do some page samples, and then travel into the city (New 
York) with my dad when he went to work. I’d call up editors at DC 
and Marvel and tell them I was from out of town and in the city for 
the day and could I come in and show them some samples? I must’ve 
done that like 5 or 6 times before I finally got a 12 page Yellowjacket 
story from Greg Wright at Marvel. 

I think times are different now. It’s not so eas 


just to pop in to 
the companies and show work any more. They’ve gotten really tight 
with security. 


How would you describe your style to someone who doesn’t know 
anything about comics? 
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I guess I would say it’s a mix of an animated style and a semi- 
realistic comic book style. Lately I’ve been leaning towards a more 
fun and comedic style than the more dark and angst-ridden style. It 
just seems more natural to me. 


Try to describe your studio. 


Messy. Oh, so messy. It drives me nuts. I’m an uncomfortable 
combination of disorganization and anal-retentiveness. It’s a terrible 
combination. 


Could you talk about your process? How do you start? What 
do you use? 


I get the script from the editor or the writer, 
and read the whole thing to get a feel for how 
the story is going to go, what direction it’s he- 
aded in. Then I sort of direct it in my head and 
put down tiny thumbnail sketches. I then do 
small, very tight roughs, blow them up on my 
copier, and then lightbox them onto Bristol. I 
work smaller than most artists. It’s just more 
comfortable for me that way. Maybe ‘cause I 
have dinky hands. 

I mostly use pencils. Mechanical pencils. I 
discovered them when I started getting really 
sick of constantly sharpening and re-sharpe- 
ning my pencils. I like that they make ‘em in 
a size .03. I can do a lot of noodly detail that 
way. 

Most of the time, Mr. Man O’ My Dreams 
& Love O’ My Life Jimmy Palmiotti inks me, 
but when I ink myself, I use Mars pigment li- 
ners or Faber-Castell artist’s pens. I’ve used 
brushes and quill pens, but for some reason 
the artist pens are more comfortable for me to 
use, I guess ‘cause they feel more like pencils 
in my hand. 


How did you first get involved with dra- 
wing Vampirella? 


I think I was at a con. I had always been 
interested in drawing Vampirella, and I met 
David Bogart, who was the Vampirella editor 
at the time. I think Jimmy may have introdu- 
ced us. It’s hard to remember. David expres- 
sed interest in having me draw her, and I was 
thrilled to be asked. That’s when it all started. 


Describe your approach to Vampirella. 
I used to do her as a very dark, tortured 


character. That was the way most of the sto- 
ries were. She was trying to save the world 


f \ 
from evil vampires and demons, and she was te ys ; a 
always losing people she loved, but lately I’ve ey 


tried to do her as not too overly dark. They 
used to do that with her in the Warren days, and I figure the poor girl 
leads such a tortured life, | gotta give her a break every once in a 


while. That’s why on a lot of the covers I’ve done more recently, she 
looks a little more sassy, smart-assy and bad-assy than I used to do 
her. It gives her more dimension. 


What advice would you give someone who wants to emulate your 
style? 


Artists always have other artists who inspire and influence them, 
but it’s important to find your own unique style. You shouldn't feel a 
need to draw exactly like another artist, ‘cause that guy already does 
it that way. 


Vampirella Lives #1 interior art, 
art by Amanda Conner 
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Cover from Vampirella Monthly #25, 
March 2000, Art by Amanda Conner. 
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Cover from Vampirella Monthly 
#1, November 1997. Art by Amanda 
Conner. 


Cover from Vampirella 
Monthly #2, December 1997. Art by 
Amanda Conner. 


Cover from Vampirella Monthly #3, 
January 1998, Art by Amanda Conner. 
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Cover from Vampirella Monthly #1, 
November 1997. Art by Jae Lee. 


Jae Lee was born in South Korea in 1972 and moved to 
the United States with his family while still young. He is an 
incredibly gifted artist and in the early nineties gained quick 
acclaim and a recognizable style while working for Marvel, 
particularly with his thirteen-issue run on Namor, the Sub-Ma- 
riner. In 1992, this superstar took leave of the larger comic 
book publishers to join the team at Image Comics, where he 
produced his creator-owned series, Hellshock. 

At the end of the nineties, Jae Lee returned to Marvel, joi- 
ning writer Paul Jenkins for The Inhumans, Grant Morrison 
for the Fantastic Four and The Black Tower by Stephen King. 
However, prior to his return, Lee’s incredible talents took on 
the sexiest of the bloodsuckers, Vampirella. By this point, he 
had perfected his unique style, with shadows and cutting con- 
trasts, and gave an alluring and ominous tone to the covers 


of Vampirella. 


Abore left 
cover from 
Vampirella Monthly 
#10, September 
1998. Art 

by Jae Lee, 


Above right 
Cover Of Vampirella 
Monthly #18, August 
1999, Art by 

Jae Lee. 
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In the second half of the nineties, after publishing ten is- 
sues of Vampirella Magazine (which featured comics, articles 
and interviews from the horror genre) Harris Publishing de- 
cided to relaunch the adventures of Vampirella in comic 
book format. However, this time Vampirella did not conti- 
nue in an ongoing monthly series but in a series of minise- 
ries, specials and one-shots. Of course, this relaunch con- 
tinued the two key ingredients of Vampi’s thirty-year suc- 
cess: amazing covers and stories by talented creators. Also, 
with a mix of new stories and reprints, Vampirella Quaterly 
appeared, marking the attempted return of regularity and 
continuity. At last, Vampirella: Second Coming, a four-issue 
miniseries, delivered the creation of Forrest J. Ackerman 
and James Warren in splendid form to a new decade. 
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Cover from 
Vampirella Intimate 
Visions: Amanda 
Conner, November 
2006. Art by 
Amanda Conner. 


Cover from 
Vampirella Halloween 
Special, 2006. 

Art by Tommy 
Castillo. 
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Cover from Vampirella: 
Crimson Chronicles Volume 1, 
2004. Art by Jim Silk 


Cover from Vampirella: Crimson Chronicles Volume 2, 
2004. Art by Jim Silke 
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Cover from Vampirella: The Crimson Chronicles #3, 
2004. Art by Jim Silke. 


Cover from Vampirella Magazine #1, 
2003. Art by Mark Texeira.. 
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Cover from Vampirella Magazine #3, 
2003. Art by Phil Noto. 


Cover from Vampirella Magazine #4, 
2003. Art by Michael Golden 
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é ! Cover from Vampirella 
Magazine #1, 2003. Art by Jimmy 
Palmiotti 
x Cover from Vampirella 
f Magazine #2, 2003. Art by Beck. 
Vu ' Cover from Vampirella Magazine #1, 


2003. Art by Mark Wheatley. 


Cover from Vampirella Magazinte #5, 
2003. Art by Joe Chiodo. 
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Cover from Vampirella Magazine #6, 
2004, Art by Dan Brereton. 


Cover from Vampirella Magazine #10, 
2005. Art by Dan Brereton. 
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Cover from Vampirella 
Magazine #8, 2004. Art by Christopher 


Above 
Shy. 


Cover from Vampirelta 
Revelations #2, 2005, Art by Mike Lilly. 


Cover from Vampirella Halloween 


Special, 2006. Art by Amanda Conner. 


“) 
s Cover from Vampirella Revelations #0, 
be July 2005. Art by Eric Basaldua. 


Cover from Vampirella Revelations #1, 
2005. Art by José Gonzalez. 


Fi Cover from Vampirella Revelations #1, 
; : : 2005. Art by Mark Texeira. 


Cover from Vampirella Halloween Special, 
2006. Art by Arthur Suydam 
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‘Cover from Vampirella Quarterly, 
Spring 2007. Art by Bill Sienkiewicz. 


ver from Vampirella Quarterly, cov 
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Summer 2007. Art by Stephen Segovia. 
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Cover from Vampirella Quarterly, Limited Edition, 
Summer 2007~ArubyiDaniBrete toil 
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Cover from Vampirella 
Quarterly, Winter 2007. Art by Al Rio. 


Cover from Vampirella 
‘Quarterly, Summer 2008. Art by Fiona 
Staples. 


Cover from Vampirella Quarterly, 
Summer 2008. Art by Franchesco. 


Cover from Vampirella Quarterly Halloween Special, 
December 2008, Art by Dan Brereton- 
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Cover 


Cover from Vampirella Second Coming #1, 
September 2009. Art by Mark Texeira. 


Cover from Vampirella Second Coming #2, 
October 2009. Art by Arthur Suydam 


Cover from Vampirella Second Coming #2, 


Qctober 2009. Art by Dan Brereton. 
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Cover from 
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Cover from Vampirella Second 
Coming #3, November 2009. Art by 
Franchesco. 


Cover from Vampirella Second 
Coming #3, November 2009. Art by Ryan 
Stegman. 


Cover from Vampirella Second 
Coming #4, December 2009, Art by Jenny 
Frison. 


Cover from Vampirella Second Coming #4, 
December 2009. Art by Arthur Suydam. 


Cover from Vampirella Second Coming #4, 
December 2009. Art by Simone Gabrielli. 
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Cover from Vampirella #3, 
October 2001. Art by Bruce Timm. 


LUST FOR LIFE 


BUT, IN THE 
LAST TWENTY- SINCE OUR 
FOUR HOURS, 
TVE FOUND 


IMAGINE 
LIVING WITHOUT 
JORDAN 
SHEPPARD. 


AS THE LAST SURVIVOR OF 
THE PLANET DRAKULON, I 
HAD GROWN USED TO LIVING 


WITH A KIND OF LONELINESS 
—— ee THAT WAS ONCE UNIMAGINABLE. 


WHEN HE ASKED ME 
TO POSE FOR HIM, 


nt 


5 2 Ponce’ 
SAID 
“\N I/D SEEN HIS 
WONDERFUL 
d PAINTINGS... 


SOME PEOPLE CALL “LOVE AT FIRST SIG 
A CHEMICAL REACTION...A PRODUCT OF 
PHEROMONES AND BIO-RHYTHMS. 


I HAVE 
BELIEVE IT’S 
MAGIC. 


THE WOMEN 
D7, |N YOUR WORK ARE 


RIGHT NOW, 
WE’RE TRYING TO 
CAPTURE ALL THE 
SADNESS IN THAT 
BEAUTIFUL 
FACE... 


YOU'RE 
NOT HOLDING 
YOUR CHIN 
ups 


\ al 


+«-THE NEED 
TO'REACH OUT 


AND STOP A MOMENT Jf 


WITH YOUR 
BARE HANDS... 


SADNESS? 
WHO REMEMBERS 
WHAT IT 
MEANS? 


IDONT 
REMEMBER 
EVER BEING 


| 


ap 


WHEN I WAS 
DAYS WERE FILLED 
OU Rat WITH MUSIC AND 


LAUGHTER AND 
PLAYFUL CARESSES... 


I LOVED 
THE RAINS. 


IT WAS...LIKE NO PLACE 
YOU'VE EVER SEEN, JORDAN... 
I WISH I COULD SHOW IT 


TO YOU...PAINT A PICTURE 
IN YOUR MIND. 


OF COURSE, IT 
DIDN’T LAST. 
I’M NOT SURE 
ANYTHING 
DOES... 


IN TIME, 
EVERYTHING. 
PERFECT WAS 

TAKEN AWAY. 


I CAN’T FIND. 
ANY SADNESS IN 
MY MEMORIES. ONLY 
A SENSE OF 
HOW GOOD LIFE 
WAS... 


IT SOUNDS 
LIKE A DRAMATIC 
LIFE STORY, REALLY... 
I WISH WE HAD 
MORE TIME. 


BUT I'VE 
FINISHED YOUR 
PORTRAIT AND THE 
RITUAL’S NEARL) 
OVER... 


IVE LEECHED 


IT’S A SPELL OF 
FROM YOU YOUR 


PARASITIC MAGIC 
LEARNED SIX HUNDRED, 
RS AGO. 


LITERALLY 
TRAPPED IT IN 
THE VERY PIGMENTS 
OF THAT 
PAINTING. 
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THE ONE THAT 
CAPTURED YOUR SOUL, 
VAMPIRELLA. 


THE SAME RITUAL 
THAT CAPTURED THE 
SOULS OF THE WOMEN 


WHO LINE THE WALLS 
IN THOSE 
PAINTINGS... 


I’M SORRY. 
YOU'RE QUITE 
LOVELY... 


I’M SIX 


NO. NOT 
HUNDRED AND 


YOU WOMEN 
JOKING. 


ALL ASK THE 
SAME 
QUESTION. 


BUT 
YOU'RE STILL 
HOPELESSLY 
DEVOTED TO 

ME, POOR 

THING. 


THAT 
PART OF 
THE SPELL IS 
UNBREAKABLE. 


+..MORE THAN 
ANYTHING ON 
EARTH... 


SO CLOSE YOUR 
EYES AND SAY YOU 
WANT WHAT’S 
BEST FOR ME. 


T’M SURE 
BACK HOME 
1S VERY 
CHARMING... 


IT’S BETTER 
THIS WAY... 


TO SEE THE 
THIRTIETH 
CENTURY, 
MY DEAR... 


s+: MORE 
THAN 
ANYTHING 
ON 
EARTH... 


BUT NOT 


+,AND LET YOU 
SHARE IN THE 
HISTORY OF 
YOUR ENTIRE 
WORLD... 


DRAKULON. 


rT 


FOR THE 
CRIMSON BLOOD 
SEAS...AND THE 

SUNSETS OF 


«+AND THE 
PEOPLE OF 
DRAKULON. 


BECAUSE 
NO ONE ELSE 
REMEMBERS 

THEM BUT 

ME... 
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note before we start: For any of you out there 

thinking, “Oh, boy! Here’s where I get to find out 

what’s going on with this whole mystery about 

Vampirella’s past”-well, sorry. Do you really 

think we'd reveal all the secrets and not tell her? 
She’s the one with the fangs, after all. No, this is a brief, hit-the- 
high-points history of the VAMPIRELLA series, not the definitive 
biography of the lady herself. Again, sorry. 

But on to business; The credit for Vampirella’s creation is shared 
by four people. Jim Warren got the ball rolling after seeing the mo- 
vie Barbarella, starring Jane Fonda as the sexy SF heroine. He de- 
cided that the mixture of sex, adventure and whimsy that informed 
both the Barbarella movie and the French comic strip on which 
it was based would work just as well in a horror milieu as it did 
in SF. After co- 
ming up with 
the name “Vam- 
pirella,” he tur- 
ned the project 
over to famous 
monster-meister 
Forrest J, Acker- 
man, who crea- 
ted a character 
to fit the name-a 
gorgeous vam- 
piress from the 
planet Drakulon, where the rivers run with human blood, tossed 
by capricious fate onto the planet Earth, where blood is a bit harder 
to come by. Next up was Frank Frazetta, who painted the cover of 
the first issue and created the model from which future Vampirella 
artists would work, and alternative comics legend Trina Robbins, 
who dictated the design for Vampirella’s costume during a phone 
conversation with Warren. 

Vampirella debuted in her own magazine in the summer of 


ITTEN BY KURT BUSIEK 


m Vampirella: Summer Night Special, 1992 


1969. Like Warren's other title characters, Uncle Creepy and Cou- 
sin Eerie, Vampirella served as story host, introducing a variety of 
short anthology horror tales. But, unlike them, she had her own 
feature, written by Ackerman and drawn by current Creepy-bker 
Tom Sutton, which described her oringins and set her up as a co- 
medy-horror adventuress, But that wasn’t the direction Vampirella 
was fated to follow. After one more adventure, drawn by Mike Ro- 
yer (in which Vampirella enters a “Monsterella” look-alike contest 
and wins a trip to Hollywood), and a cameo in another story (in 
which she faced down her “sister” Evily, Dark Princess Of Vaalga- 
nia), Vampirella vanished from the stories themselves, serving only 
as a hostess... 
...until issue #8, when new writer-editor Archie Goodwin and 
artist Tom Sutton revived the Vampirella feature and took it in a 
oe decidedly darker 
Wry q direction. Gone 
{ fi were the jokes 
and the  sex- 
kitten attitude, 
replaced by dea- 
dly serious hor- 
ror adventure, 
as an unsuspec- 
ting Vampirella 
stumbles into the 
clutches of evil 
sorcerer Ethan 
Shroud and the acolytes of the dread god Chaos. Most of the ele- 
ments of the long-running series that followed were present in 
that first story: Chaos and his minions, Vampirella’s position as 
the unintended defender of innocent life against the threat of Cha- 
os (and later, other horrors-even Conrad and Adam Van Helsing 
showed up, hunting Vampirella for murders which, we would later 
learn, she didn’t commit). Two other mainstays of the series came 
along short7ly-Pendragon, the alcoholic stage-magician-cum-side- 


kick, entered in issue #11, and Jose Gonzales, who many consider 
to be the definitive Vampirella artist, first drew our heroine in #12. 

After Goodwin's foundation-setting run (which culminated in 
an epic clash with Dracula, and which had been collected in our 
Vampirella vs. The Cult Of Chaos trade paperback, available whe- 
rever fine comics are sold), the series entered a brief interregnum 
held together by the consistenly fine artwork of Gonzales. T. Ca- 
sey Brennan succeeded Goodwin as writer, with a short run nota- 
ble for the introduction of a mysterious, mystic presence called the 
Conjuress and a “Dark Shadows”-like time-travel story in which 
Vampirella and Dracula traveled back to 1897 and encountered 
Abraham Van Helsing, Bram Stoker's original vam7pire-hunter. 
Steve Englehart (under the pseudonym “Chad Archer”) succee- 
ded Brennan, first wrapping up the latter’s plot-lines and bringing 
Vampirella back to Earth and the pre-sent, then picking up loose 
threads from the Goodwin run in a memorable two-parter that reu- 
nited Vampriella, Pendragon, and the modern-day Van Helsings, 
and pitted them against the Darkling Disciples. Bill DuBay, Len 
Wein and Jose Toutain followed by Steve, with a series of stori- 
es that involved Pendragon’s tragic past, revealing that his wife, 
daugh~ter and grandson were still alive, but had become part of 
the notorious Granville orga7nized-crime family, 

Flaxman Loew took over as regular writer with issue #28, and 
actually lasted for a while. Whoever Loew really was (the name 
has to be a pseudonym-”Flaxman Low,” without the “e”, was the 
hero of a series of little-remembered occult stories by B.H. Heron), 
he brought a distinctive atmosphere to the series, for the most part 
dropping the Van Helsings and sending Vampirella and Pendra- 
gon around the world to face weird menaces of all stripessamong 
them Huitzitopochili, a Central American sun god in love with 
Vampirella; the Traveller, an immortal gambler whose eternal life 
continues only so long as he acts heart7lessly; and the Devastator, 
a nihilistic zombie rock star who needs the blood of his fans to 
remain alive. This era of Vampirella was long on the unexplained 
and occasionally short on logic, but Loew consistenly gave Gon- 
zales eerie and beautiful material to draw (such as #29’s ethereal, 
underwater ball of the dead) and Gonzales delivered. 

After issue #42, Loew’s last regular issue, the series depended 
on an oft-changing cast of writers and artists, including writers 
DuBay, Loew, Gerry Boudreau, Budd Lewis, Len Wein and Ro- 
ger McKenzie, and artists Gonzales, Leopold Sanchez, Gonzalo 
Mayo, Zesar, Esteban Maroto, Jose Torrents, Jose Ortiz and even 
Howard Chaykin, and an uncredited Carmine Infantino. The stori- 
es reflected the inconsistency of the creative per>sonnel. The Van 
Helsings returned to the strip, as did the Granville family. But the 
series seemed to flounder, as Vampirella and crew wandered throu- 
gh stories involving a suc~cession of old colleagues gone bad, 
Chaos-controlled casinos, a new origin or three (Vampirella’s ori- 
gin-retellings never jibed with each other), a Jules Verne-esque city 
beneath New York, and even an “epic” in issue #50 that brought 
together all the back-up series that had been running at the time, 
including a cameo by Will Eisner’s Spirit (!). This direc7tionless 
run of the series culminated in what has to be a high-water mark 
of lunacy, in issue #60: the Blood Red Queen tore Vampirella’s 
eyes out, and just for good measure, Pendragon’s heart was ripped 
from his chest. Luckily, they were saved in the nick of time by a 
band of roving interstellar doctors named Starpatch, Quark, Mo- 
ther Blitz and Crouchback, who patched them right up and gave 
Vampirella a lift to Drokulon, where she discovered that Pantha, 
a lyncanthropic cat-girl whose series had been running in the back 
of the book, was part of a prehistoric Drakulonian race of cat- 
people from which the bat-people like Vampirella had evolved. No, 


honest-that’s what happened. 

With issue #67, the series returned to stability, but it didn’t ac- 
tually improve. After Starpatch & Co. dropped Vampirella and 
Pantha off on Earth (were they interstellar doc>tors or cabbies? 
Ah, never mind), Vampirella, egged on by Pantha, embarked on a 
career as an actress in low-budget horror movies. 

Despite the minor physical differences between Pantha and 
Vampirella-who were presented during this period as a sort of 
oversexed Betty and Veronica with fangs-and the minimal acting 
skill these movies must have demanded, Pantha was unable to 
make it as an actress and contented herself with acting as Vam- 
pirella’s agent. Vampirella should have fired her-under Pantha’s 
management, she found that her roles brought her in contact with 
crazed ex-child stars, insane prop men, demented F/X men, mon- 
sters, robots, robot monsters and alien, flesh-eating producers. It 
very much resembled the Hollywood career Vampirella was hea- 
ded for at the end of issue 2, when the series was still a good-girl 
sex-horror comedy. 

Thankfully, Vampirella’s scream-queen days did not last. The 
Hollywood setting was desemphasized in favor of location shoo- 
tings, and was eventually dropped permanently. Adam and Conrad 
showed up briefly for a story that introduced the Council Of Wi- 
zards, an evil occult conspiracy, and by issue #82 they were more 
or less a fixture, the Hollywood material having been replaced by 
a more traditional run of adventures that focused on chills and ad- 
venture rather than camp (though there was the occasional bizarre 
gem, such as issue #84, in which Vampirella, Adam and Pendra- 
gon visit a disco near the Ven Helsing castle, and discover that it’s 
run by a powerful psychic on the lam from the government, and 
save him from a biker gang). Unfortunately, Jose Gonzales drop- 
ped out as regular artist during this period, and shortly into it, even 
Adam was lost-written out by having him propose to Vampirella, 
suffer a rejection, and leave the series as Pantha’s new boyfriend. 

With issue #90, Rich Margopolous appeared as writer-of- 
record, working with such artists as Rudy Nebres, Pablo Marcos 
and Gonzalo Mayo. Pantha, with Adam in tow, was shifted into 
her own backup series, and was replaced as Vampirella’s gal-pal 
by roomie Cryssie Collins, a gorgeous (of course) young woman 
possessed by demons. Under Margopoulos, the series showcased a 
mixture of new elements-e.g. the murder-for-hire company Apo- 
calypse Incorporated, the evil scientist Countess Vorlak, and the 
enigmatic, dimension-transcending Walker Of Worlds-and establi- 
shed concepts: the return (again) of the Granvilles, the Council 
Of Wizards, a new Blood Red Queen. Even Starpatch and Vam- 
pirella’s old stunt-double put in appearances. To complete the 
old-home-week feel, Jose Gonzales returned as regular artist with 
#103, and Adam split up with Pantha and returned to the front 
of the book in #110, though his romance with Vampirella didn’t 
immediately rekindle. But despite some of Gonzales’s most ar- 
resting art, the series didn’t win back the audience it had lost, and 
#112, dated February 1983, was the last issue, unless you count an 
all-reprint #113, published in 1988. 

And now she’s back. And you’re wondering: how much of this 
stuff “really happened?” The Goodwin stories did, for sure. But 
did Vampirella really meet the Devastators or Crouchback? Well, 
we'll tell you this much: Vampirella remembers all of it. But how 
much of it is “truth,” and how much is bad dreams, drug-induced 
hallucinations, faulty memo7ry or Chaos-inspired lies, only time- 
and the new regular Vampirella monthly series, of course-will tell. 
We hope you'll join us for at least 112 issues of that, if only to see 
how much trouble we (and she) can get into this time. 
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from Vampirella; Dracula the Centennial, 1997 


ow do you redefine a character that has become 
a legend — A character that is part of our cultu- 
re and myth? How? It’s simple: You hire Alan 
Moore. 
Since his debut in 1980, Alan has changed the 
way we look at comics. His Remarkable achieve- 
ments include Watchmen, V for Vendetta, From Hell, as well as 
quite possibly the best Superman story ever, “Whatever Happened 
to the Man of Tomorrow?” 
Alan talked to us about his vision of Dracula for the new mil- 
lennium: 


Before we can begin to discuss your story, we need some background 
on the character. What do you think is the appeal of Dracula or vam- 
pires to our culture? 


The appeal of a vampire to our culture is a long and complex 
one. We can trace the development of not just the vampire, but the 
whole field of supernatural horror from the “graveyard poets” of 
the 18th century. They had been celebrating graveyards that had 
more or less vanished, where the dead only had a temporary resi- 
dency. In these graveyards, a body would first be buried and then 
when the flesh was partially decomposed, it was dug up and the 
bones would be separated. 

Around about the 18th century, we seemed to undergo, as a cul- 
ture, a number of psychological changes in which the evidence of 
death that filled daily life was “brushed under the carpet”. As a 
culture, we no longer wanted to have the smell of death around us, 
we no longer wanted to see corpses or bones; we began to sanitize 
everything. We no longer felt as comfortable with death as we had 
been. This is due perhaps to the burgeoning Age of Reason. The 
assault on traditional notions of God and an afterlife caused peo- 


ple to become less certain of heaven and thus, death was no longer 
just a mere stepping stone. 

However, death IS one of the major parts of human life, and we 
could not really entirely suppress it. After the graveyard poets came 
the gothic writers who turned all the trappings of death into a kind 
of “sugary fantasy” that people could delight in, in the warmth 
and safety of their own sitting rooms. In a way, it was an attempt 
to tame death—to remove the real evidence of death in our lives 
and to substitute a parade of demons and devils and monsters... 
with which we could enjoy the vicarious pleasure of it. Of that 
gallery of grotesques, the vampire is obviously one of the most 
exciting and endearing. The vampire is not only full of the morbid 
fascination that the dead hold, but it is also incredibly sexual. The 
idea of transferring bodily fluids, be it blood or any other kind, is 
a sexual idea. The vampire has been portrayed largely as a sexual 
figure—representing the elements of sex and death, and thus one 
can understand the appeal of the vampire. 


How does your Dracula differ from most interpretations? 


In my particular story, Dracula’s motivations become cryptic. 
We're not entirely sure what he is. His motivation in the traditional 
story is simply to seek fresh blood, but now there are other possible 
agendas in play. He is a very knowing and aware Dracula—of him- 
self and his fiction. What makes this fresh interpretation so frighte- 
ning is that we don’t know what is going on—he is no longer tamed. 
by the laws and logic we know and understand. My version is awa- 
re of those other past portrayals; he is aware of the entire media 
history of Dracula. My version exists in a world where the Dracula 
books and movies also exist. In a way, it makes it a stranger con- 
cept, because it brings the whole thing into the murky borderlines 
of fact and fiction. In a way, it gives the basic concept enough of a 
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twist to make it fresh again. The main problem of vampires is that 
it has become such a repetitive motif, full of clichés such as the red 
eyes, the fangs, the rubber bat on a string...what I have tried to do 
is make Dracula very unfamiliar, He’s stripped of the gothic castle, 
and has been based in a disturbingly modern context. The effect I 
hope, is to refresh the vampire-jaded palette of the reader. 


How did you decide on this approach? 


When you approached me about writing Dracula, I spent time 
thinking about what the character meant to me when I first read 
it, and tried to connect with the initial charge. At the same time, I 
began to think logically about what Dracula had become in the in- 
tervening years and tried to work out what I felt was wrong with it. 

One of the things about vampires and Dracula, is that vam- 
pire stories have become simply an exercise in mechanical logic. 
We know all there is to know about vampires: They are bounded 
by more physical laws than human beings. They can’t get up in 
daylight and holy water, crosses, mirrors and garlic are all impedi- 
ments to them. With this knowledge, the vampire story becomes a 
mechanical exercise. The story begins with a vampire on the loose, 
the characters find his castle and storm it by daylight, then with a 
few hairs breadth escapes, they manage to pry open his coffin just 
as the sun is going down and drive a stake through his heart. Story 
over, 

With the accumulation of all this lore, the stories lose the su- 
pernatural chill of the original—the terror Stoker’s audience must 
have experienced coming to the concept fresh. I tried to restore 
some of the supernatural chill of the alien by making this more of 
an unfamiliar kind of concept. 

In what I would term realistic accounts of the supernatural 
there is the overriding feeling that no one has the faintest idea of 
what's going on. It is completely unfathomable and will be unfa- 
thomable. The supernatural doesn’t make genuine sense with the 
rest of reality and that is why it is so frightening. 


You clearly consider an artist’s style when you approach a story. 
How did the choice of Gary Frank & Cam Smith affect your vision of 
the dracula story? 


T expected something very clean and modern from Gary, which 
is very appealing, but not necessarily something I would have first 
thought of with the traditional images of Dracula. I thought, well, 
let’s put this story in a relentlessly modern world and see what 
happens. Let’s make this story clean and modern, without all of 
the cobwebs and graveyard nonsense of Transylvania. By getting 
rid of all of those trappings of gothic flourishes of shrouds and 
shadows, the horror becomes more frightening. A reader who doe- 
sn’t know what to expect becomes more on edge. That's what fear 
is genuinely about—that uncertainly, the unexpected. 


Having read your script for the story, and from your reputation, it 
has been said you have the most detail intensive scripts in the business. 
How do you go about the physical process of actually scripting a story? 


The first thing I do is work out the characters I have for the 
story, and THEN make them fit into the plot that I have in mind. 
Then I try to roughly map about how many pages each section of 
the plot will take. Next, I divide each individual page into panels 
and draw totally inscrutable scribbles (understood only by me) that 
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represent the figures and their actions. Once I get the story plan- 
ned out, I go back and add in the dialogue. The final stage consists 
simply of talking it out loud. 


In the physical process of writing, do ideas still come to you? 


It’s a very straightforward process, but often during the working 
of a story, little extra “sparks” pop up that add to the story’s con- 
tent. You have to be open to ideas. In the Dracula story, there is a 
part where I had Jack talking about the similarity of the names of 
the characters in Dracula to his situation—even noticing that his 
wife’s name Mia was very close to Mina (Jonathan Harker’s wife 
in the novel). Later in the narrative, I have Jack refer to his wife as 
Mina. Actually, I had made a mistake while typing the dialogue. I 
got to the end of the run of dialogue and realized it was a mistake, 
but then thought it was much more chilling if he’d made the mista- 
ke rather than me. So I put a line in saying, “Did I just say Mina?” 
1 like to try and allow for these little sparks to show through. Still 
if they don’t happen, it will be a good story. 


What attracted you to writing comics? 


It was an area where I felt that I could make a contribution. In 
1980, when I entered the field, there were very few really good 
writers—the art was the main attraction of comics. By that time, 
the artists had progressed much more than the writers, and there 
was room to make some forward leaps of improvement. The other 
reason I was interested in comics was purely due to the fact that 
comics combined two primary forms of language—the word and 
the image. There is nothing quite so perfect as the exact way in 
which comics combine the word and image. That insight is a cen- 
tral theme of my work. 


Your influences? 


Very, very wide, in terms of literature. I’ve been very influenced 
by William Burroughs, not so much by his writing style as by his 
thinking, by his approach to the work. In terms of music, I’m very 
influenced by Brian Eno. Again, not so much the way he plays but 
by the way he thinks about what he’s playing. Probably everything 
T’ve ever read, for better or worse, has been some sort of influen- 
ce, and you shouldn’t underestimate the negative influences. For 
example, one of the ways I came up with my ideas of writing for 
the superhero genre was to read a lot of people doing superheroes 
badly. It enabled me to see things with a new kind of eye, as far as 
I was concerned. 


You were the first superstar writer. How has this notoriety affected 
your work? 


The relationship between myself and the piece I’m writing is 
the only sacred thing. After that, the process is out of my hands. 
I’m only interested in the work. You cannot think in terms of what 
a critic will think, and I can't think of my audience that much. 
As much as I love my audience, I can't really think of them that 
much, because if I do and try to second guess what they wanted, I 
wouldn’t be doing my job. I’m not here to give the audience what 
they want, I’m here to give the audience what I think they need, 
which is an entirely different thing. 
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